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HUGH POTTER TO HEAD INSTITUTE FOR ANOTHER YEAR 


Attendance at Annual Meeting on January 19 Reflects 


Definite Need for National Urban 
Rehabilitation Program 


The election of Hugh Potter, Houston, ‘Texas, 
to the office of president for another year was an 
important action of the board of trustees upon the 
occasion of the annual mecting of the Urban Land 
Institute. 


Hotel, Washington, on January 19th. 


This meeting was held at the Mayflower 


Arthur W. Binns, Philadelphia, was elected Vice 
President, Herbert U. Nelson, Corporate Secretary 
and Kenneth E. Rice, Treasurer, both of Chicago. 
Trustees re-elected for three year terms were Wil- 
liam H. Ballard, Boston, L. F. Eppich, Denver, 
Newton C, Farr and George Richardson, Chicago, 
Rolland J. Hamilton, New York City, Philip W. 
Kniskern, Philadelphia, E. L. Ostendorf, Cleveland, 
Walter S. Schmidt, Cincinnati and Paul E. Stark, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


In addition to the above group, three additional 
Horton H. Hamp- 
ton, vice president of the New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis Railroad, Cleveland, Howard J. 
Manager of city loans for the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, and Walter J. Mattison, 
City Attorney, both of Milwaukee. 


trustees were named as follows: 


Tobin, 


Albert M. Greenfield of Philadelphia, will con- 
tinue as Chairman of the Executive Committee in 
charge of finance. 


Trustees whose terms continue are: 
Bohn, Cleveland, William Henry Bosley, 
Louis Brownlow, Chicago, Harry Chandler, Los 
Angeles, George E. John W. 
Galbreath, Columbus, William May Garland, Los 
Angeles, Guy Greer, New York City, James S. 
Holden, Detroit, Walter R. MacCornack, Cam- 
bridge, J. C. Nichols, Kansas City, Mrs. Samuel I. 
Rosenman, New York City, Richard J. Seltzer, Phil- 
adelphia, Mrs. Alan Valentine, Rochester, Winston 
Wheeler, Wichita, Foster Winter, Detroit, and Car] 
F, Zeidler, Lt. (j.g.) USN, Mayor of Milwaukee. 


Ernest J. 


Toronto, 


Evans, Pittsburgh, 


In his opening address, President Potter made 
prominent mention of the excellent support of the 
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Institute’s program by National Association of Real 
Estate Boards to the extent of $10,000 which, he 
said, is an increase of $2,500 over the 1943 alloca- 
tion. This, he advised, indicates an ever-increasing 
interest and recognition of the value of the work 
of the Urban Institute on the part of directors and 


officers of NAREB. 


“A number of influences, including the amount 
of money available for Institute work during the 
past year, have led the staff and officers to spend 
more time than would otherwise have been the case 
upon things centered here in Washington in the 
way of legislation,” Mr. Potter said. 

“It is recognized,” he continued, “that the ob- 
jectives of the Urban Land Institute are much 
broader than the time spent in undertaking to 


Appropri- 


secure legislative action might indicate. 
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ately called the planning arm of the real estate in- 
dustry, and as you know, composed only partially 
of men actually engaged in the business of real 
estate, the Institute seeks to draw into council and 
into membership, men other than those engaged 
in the real estate field, who are interested and are 
effectively concerned with city planning, city 
growth, city rebuilding, slum rehabilitation and 
other phases of community development which are 


now attracting such widespread attention. 


“Activities of the Institute in making what we 
call ‘point the way’ or ‘show the way’ surveys of 
individual cities has been created by necessity. The 
business of developing cities and bringing more 
sharply to the public’s notice the fact that private 
enterprise must play a more prominent part in the 
rebuilding processes when the ‘war is over or mate- 
rials released, is now coming back quite vividly into 
the over-all national picture.” 


Continuing, Mr. Potter pointed out that the at- 
titude of Congress, as it can best be diagnosed at this 
time, seems to be antagonistic toward federal assist- 
ance for land assembly for redevelopment purposes. 
“Before the war is over,” he said, “various pressures 
and trends in the country may cause Congress to 
change its views in this respect.” 


“The Institute feels that it wants to continue its 
efforts to get an assembly of land procedure started 
so is now turning to less effective and more difficult 
devices to this end without abandoning the desire 
to secure Federal action but only because of a be- 


lief that there will be a delay in getting Federal 
action. 


“Mr. Nelson has gone into this matter with many 
people and has undertaken to set up or suggest a 
method for getting a start through state or local 
funds, for purposes of land assembly only. It is om 
position, then that those states and or localities 
that can proceed in this way through the use of local 
funds should be encouraged to do so and we are in 
favor of this procedure. 


“Unquestionably, during the coming year we 
will find that there will be an enlarged and en- 
hanced effort for slum clearance through intelli- 
gent over-all planning and through detailed project 
plans begun at the local level. If the Federal 
government is then going to disappoint us or do the 
opposite by coming along and making land as- 
sembly and city rehabilitation a part of the attack 
against unemployment, cities can then take ad- 
vantage of this situation.” 


Mr. Potter called attention particularly to a re- 
cently published outline designed to be of assistance 
to citizens interested in making an urban redevelop- 
ment survey. This, he said, resulted from the num- 
erous requests received by the Institute from com- 
munities seeking assistance in planning for the re- 
building of worn-out areas. “Another Institute 
publication is a mimeographed bulletin ‘Building 
Cities Is Your Business,’ which is designed espe- 
cially to aid post-war planning groups, and to stimu- 
late present interests in approved city planning pro- 
cedure.” 


In discussing the Institute Membership situation, 
he said,*“If a general campaign for membership in 
the Institute was undertaken, no doubt, the list 
would be at least ten times its present size of four 
hundred and ten. However, by proceeding along 
present lines, we are able to secure more genuinely 
interested men who give both strength and enthu- 
siasm to the Institute’s program.” 


Upon the suggestion of the board of trustees, and 
following an explanation of the plan for state and 
local financing of land assembly, by Herbert U. Nel- 
son, Institute Secretary, the matter was then thrown 
open for general discussion. At the conclusion of 
this period, President Potter announced he would 
appoint a committee to study this problem in line 
with the action of the board of trustees and also 
taking into consideration the recommendations as 
expressed by those in attendance at this annual 


meeting. 
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Herbert U. Nelson Tells U.L.I. Members Rebuilding 
Worn-Out Areas Must Have Many-Sided Approach 


A discussion of various proposals for financing 
the recapture and reconstruction of blighted areas 
in cities was a feature of the annual meeting of the 
Urban Land Institute held in Washington on Janu- 
ary 19th. It was generally agreed that the attack 
on this immense problem which involves billions 
of dollars in land acquisition for new building, must 
proceed from many sides. 


The Federal government must help, either 
through subsidy or through some form of tax re- 
lief on building money. There are sharp divisions 
of opinion as to which of these alternatives should 
be used. It was agreed, however, that the state 
legislatures must be brought into the problem very 
soon so as to give cities the broadened power of 
eminent domain which any assembly of blighted 
land makes necessary. 


As to the cities themselves, it is now generally 
felt that some financial device through the issu- 
ance of bonds which will not constitute a burden 
on the general faith and credit of the city would 
be desirable. Because of the need of writing down 
slum and blighted areas as to their land values, such 
bonds could not be special assessment bonds. On 
this point, the advice and help of many experts is 
now being sought by the Institute. 


The attendance at the Institute meeting from 
many cities included also important government of- 
ficials and from the variety of plans which are brew- 


BROAD POWER OF EMINENT DOMAIN NEEDED BY MUNICIPALITIES 
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ing and which clear through the Institute, some- 
thing specific and concrete can be anticipated 
within the next few weeks. Members of the Insti- 
tute are asked to write in their own comments on 
the points above so that we may have the benefit 
of any informed opinion which is available. 



























AMERICAN MERCHANDISERS TOLD OF DANGER WHICH THREATENS 
BUSINESS DISTRICTS 


Albert M. Greenfield, Philadelphia, Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Urban Land Institute, Addresses 
National Retail Dry Goods Annual 
Convention 


Prominent leaders in the field of merchandising 
in the country were recently advised of the program 
of the Urban Land Institute in an address given by 
Albert M. Greenfield, Philadelphia, President, Al- 
bert M. Greenfield & Co., and chairman of the 
Institute’s executive committee. 

On January 13th Mr. Greenfield appeared before 
the annual meeting of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association in New York City speaking on 
the subject of “The Retailer’s Interest in the Future 
of American Cities.” His graphic and challenging 
presentation, in most part, follows: 

“Our business is merchandising. Ever since our 
forefathers gathered beneath the proverbial elm tree 
to trade with the Indians, our merchants have been 
constantly striving to improve their facilities for 
selling their wares. Today, the life blood of our 
communities finds its source and inspiration from 
the quality of merchandising leadership to be found 
within its borders. The American public has come 
to judge a community by its stores. This imposes 
upon the merchants a responsibility for leadership 
that must not be ignored. 

“In the past decade, wide awake merchants have 
been indulging in some face lifting—rearrangement 
of fittings, installation of modern elevators and 
escalators, new systems of lighting; all of which 
have a definite and important part in making our 
stores a more efficient and pleasant place in which 
to do business. Streamlined store fronts, newly 
created display technique and modern structures 
that might even be called sales palaces have con- 
tributed toward the march of progress of American 
merchandising. 


Shopping Areas the Center of Community Interest 


“The time has come, however, when we are justi- 
fied in indulging in a bit of, what I like to call, 
“enlightened selfishness.” By that, I mean, our 
point of view should be extended further than the 
building which we occupy and our immediate neigh- 
bors and do something about the blighted area 
that is to be found only a stone’s throw from 
downtown shopping centers. In the great cities of 
the past, the centers of merchandising—the market 
squares and plazas were, in some cities still are, 
outstanding focal points of civic interest and the 
locale of some of our greatest and most inspiring 
aichitectural creations. 

“Our generation has witnessed the onset of an 
entirely new set of circumstances. We have seen 
the typical organized quality of urban arrangement 
go by the board. In contrast, our cities have been 
undergoing a process of disorganization and disar- 
rangement. Improvements in transportation, un- 
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dreamed of only a few years ago, have given the 
public a means of escapement from the dinginess 
we have permitted to creep into our urban centers, 
until finally, during the past two decades, we have 
even witnessed the process of merchandising picking 
up and following the market over widely scattered 
areas. There has been a consequent adverse effect 
on the stability of the city itself as an organization; 
an adverse effect upon the tremendous -resources 
which have been invested in established urban 
centers; and an adverse effect upon merchandising 
in established central districts. 

“There are some who believe that a trend as 
dramatically evident as this must be allowed to 
continue on its chaotic and destructive way. But 
the disastrous effects of following such a line of 
least resistance are too great to demand the respect 
of those who are genuinely interested in preserving 
our cities as civilizing places of cultural and eco- 
nomi opportunity. 

“Of course, it is not suggested that we attempt to 
compress growing cities within cramped and inade 
quate confines. We can expect them to grow in 
area and in population, and it is our obligation to 
see that this growth takes place with a degree ol 
orderliness and common sense which has not been 
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true of the recent trend in expansion. To seek 
methods of substituting orderliness for confusion is 
not to chase rainbows. There are many things we 
can do, and we must do them. 


“Our city centers need not remain dingy. We 
can improve our civic housekeeping by ordinary 
good taste in regulations affecting signs, billboards, 
overhanging wires and other ‘unsightly objects. 
These centers need not remain inaccessible to the 
great bulk of the urban population because of 
inadequate public transportation and parking facil- 
ities. ‘The corrective improvements in rapid transit, 
in highway access to city centers, and in modern 
centrally located parking terminals would be but 
trivial engineering feats compared to the marvels 
that are being wrought daily in the war effort. 


Building Programs Must Fit Into Over-All City Plan 


“Many of us build structures to house our enter- 
prises. None of us would begin building without 
a careful plan to insure satisfaction at the comple- 
tion of this work. Yet we tolerate the building of 
the cities that contain our buildings without the 
kind of plan that can tell us where we are going. 
We do not have to be satisfied with this. ‘There 
can be city plans just as there can be plans for 
individual buildings, and no city can be prepared 
for the momentous post-war years unless it has a 
plan by which structural changes and additions to 
the city can be directed into a desirable and pre- 
determined pattern. It is not enough to have a 
planning commission or planning activity. There 
must be a definite plan. 

“We may plan carefully to make our central 
business districts accessible by all forms of trans- 
portation. We can improve them in appearance. 
We can make them more convenient and attractive, 
and if we do no more, we will leave them as they 
are surrounded by wide belts of slums, blight and 
disrepair. For that reason, plans must have some- 
thing to say about the reclamation of this deteri- 
orated ‘dirty collar’ that is strangling the city’s 
center. Our plans must include some workable 
method for reclaiming this land and putting it 
once more into productive use. I can not tell you 
what all of it should be used for, nor could anyone 
give an arbitrary description, but the city plan of 
every city should clearly indicate what the new uses 
of land in these festering and parasitic areas should 
be. In some instances, perhaps, it will be found 
desirable to establish new light industrial centers. 

“It so happens that whether we plan it or not, 
about ninety per cent of the privately owned areas 
of a typical city will be used for some type of 
dwelling purpose. It seems clear, then, that a great 
part of the large blighted areas, when reclaimed, 
will need to be redeveloped for residential purposes. 
This does not mean, however, that it will be possible 
to go through these areas, tear down the dilapidated 
structures that now stand on them, and replace 
them with similar structures on the same lots and 
on the same streets. To do that would be to over- 
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look the most important lesson there is to be learned 
from the city development that has taken place 
during the last twenty or thirty years. The public 
has been seeking and finding an escape from over- 
crowded conditions, from those old excessively 
narrow lots, from the indiscriminate mixture of 
commercial and residential land uses that has taken 
place in the old districts, and from the horse and 
buggy street lay-out which underlies them. 

“Look at the new developments which have lured 
away former residents of the old districts. They 
have an entirely different type of street system, 
arranged for efficiency and safety and for pleasing 
appearance. They have lots of different and supe- 
rior shapes and sizes. They are protected from 
undesirable land uses. ‘They are more spacious. In 
short, they give the householder a kind of neighbor- 
hood environment that simply does not exist in the 
old area with its outmoded lay-out. 

“If we are to redevelop a considerable part of the 
blighted areas which surround our business dis- 
tricts for residential purposes, it must be realized 
that these areas will be competing in neighborhood 
quality with the kind of commodity that has been 
produced in the more remote parts of our cities. 
If that kind of redevelopment is to succeed, it must 
meet that competition. 


Private Enterprise To Do The Job 


“I am not suggesting that this gigantic task be 
undertaken in the name of charity. It is a job for 
those resourceful private entrepreneurs that have 
the ‘know-how’ of neighborhood building. It can 
succeed only if that type of private entrepreneur 
can be encouraged to use his resources and abilities 
in bringing the worn-out districts back to life and 
livability. This means that we are going to need 
some type of financing that can give the private 
builder access to this eroded land on a basis that 
will justify him in redeveloping it. It means, too, 
that we must have the needed extension of our laws 
of eminent domain to permit the assembly of land 
in the old areas on a scale sufficiently large to create 


a new environment and wipe away every trace of 
the old dinginess. 


Leadership Of U.L.I. Essential 


“As many of you know, there is in the United 
States an organization of forward-looking business- 
men who have been grappling with this problem for 
several years. This is the Urban Land Institute 
with which I am associated as Chairman of their 
Executive Committee. Because its work is of basic 
importance to the future of merchandising, I would 
like to tell you a little about it. 

“This private, independent, business man’s organ- 
ization works in the field of city planning and land 
development policy. It is true, of course, that the 
making of city plans is a responsibility of local 
government, but the realization of those plans—the 
building of cities according to plan—is possible only 
through public cooperation and support. No exist- 











ing benefit of city planning could have been 
achieved through official action alone. A city plan, 
conceived in discharge of official responsibility— 
conceived perhaps by a single individual—can be 
translated into reality only when it becomes a civic 
ambition. 


“Conversion of the official or individual concep- 
tion into civic ambition is the work of public rela- 
iions and public education. In this sense, city 
planning is much more than a matter of municipal 
administration. It is a matter of public policy. 


“The part of public relations in city planning 
programs can be most adequately served if those 
who conceive and execute city plans seek public 
expression on city planning policy during the plan- 
ning process, as well as public support for plans that 
mature in the planning process. That is the way 
of realism, civic vigor, and tangible accomplishment 
in city planning. 


“City planning is not a ‘single shot’ operation. 
It is a continuing process. Achievement of long 
range goals requires the preservation of permanence 
in Civic eo but city plans must admit of 
detailed completion and modification to fit the 
incessant flux of urban life. 


“For this reason there is a most vital field for a 
permanent organization of non-official segments of 
the public—those who develop and use the city—to 
advance constructive cooperation between official 
planning and non-official planning and land devel- 
opment policy. This is the field of work of the 
Urban Land Institute. 


“By concerted and united effort, we can through 
our various city planning commissions or other 
duly authorized officials, develop plans for the post- 
war rehabilitation and rejuvenation of those can- 
cerous blighted areas of urban centers that have 
long since served their purpose and usefulness. 


“These are times of great changes—times when 
forward looking men in our business will find them- 
selves bound by a sense of civic duty and a loyalty 
to their city to plan not only for the new and 
broader order of merchandising, but also for the 
rejuvenation and modernization of the land area 
surrounding our stores. 


“American cities like the proverbial “Topsy’ have 
in most instances ‘just growed and growed’ without 
any thought to future planning. Fortunately we 
profit by experience. Now we must rebuild the 
blighted areas of our cities and make them so 
appealing that those, who, during the past years, 
have moved to the suburban areas, will find in the 
city of tomorrow—all of the attractiveness provided 
by the wide open spaces of the suburbs plus the 
incomparable advantages and conveniences of urban 
living. 


“This is a big job but it can be done and I urge 
all to join with the Urban Land Institute in work- 
ing out a satisfactory solution to the Urban Land 
problem. 


“As merchandisers, we should place at the disposal 
of our cities planning and creative talents developed 
over the years. This will serve to assist in the 
stabilization and development of our future mar- 
kets and retail centers.” 





U.L.l. DIRECTOR SWORN 
INTO UNITED STATES NAVY JAN. 17 


Lieutenant  (j.g.) 
Charles T. Stewart, 
USNR, former director 
of the Urban Land In- 
stitute took over his new 
duties as billeting officer 
in Washington last 
month. Coming to the 
Institute in its earliest 
days he deserves a large 
portion of the success for 
the accomplishments of 
the organization. 

Completing work at 
the University of Ken- ,,. 
tucky in 1932, he did 
graduate work in local government at the same 
institution, following which he held the position of 
assistant auditor for the Frankfort and Cincinnati 
Railroad company. 





(jJ.G.) CHAs. T. STEWART 


Lt. Stewart’s next step was into the position of 
assistant to the insurance commissioner for the state 
of Kentucky. For several years prior to becoming 
director of the Urban Land Institute, he was a field 
consultant for the Kentucky Municipal League. 


An important accomplishment of Lt. Stewart’s 
administration as director of the Institute is the 
translation of Camillo Sitte’s book “The Art of 
Building Cities”, one of the most influential in the 
entire literature on city planning which has never 
before appeared in English. It is anticipated that 
this book will be ready for distribution within the 
next several months. 


Proposals and recommendations for saner plan- 
ning in downtown centers were developed for a 
number of American cities under the experienced 
direction of Lt. Stewart. These cities include Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati, New York City, Milwaukee, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit and Louisville. This is an impor- 
tant accomplishment of the Institute. 


It is the wish of everyone, officers and members 
alike, that Lt. Stewart may soon be able to return to 
the vital work of the Institute. 


_ 
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J. C. Nichols, Kansas City, Nationally-known Neighbor- 
hood Developer, to Head This New Institute 
Division 

Upon the call of President Hugh Potter, Houston, 
Texas, a representative group of nationally-known 
community builders met in Washington on January 
17 and 18, the two days preceding the annual meet- 
ing of the Institute, for the purpose of affording an 
exchange of information, ideas and suggestions rela- 
tive to some of the problems confronting the neigh- 
borhood developer. 


Mr. J. C. Nichols of Kansas City was unanimously 
chosen chairman of the C ommunity Builders’ Coun- 
cil, which division of the Institute will meet at 
frequent intervals each year. Other members of 
this group to be announced soon will be representa- 
tive of the various sections of the country. 





To Aid Future Developers 


It was the consensus of opinion that the informa- 
tion developed through Council conference should 
prove of inestimable aid particularly to younger 
men entering this line of activity following the 
war. Emphasis was placed on the importance of 
giving considered thought to the problems incident 
to neighborhood building during this interim 
“breathing spell” in order to be well prepared for 
the period of active building which will shortly 
follow. 


Due to the keen interest on the part of many in 
the country today in matters relating to city plan- 
ning, it was the opinion that this general public 
thinking should be carefully guided in order to 
eliminate, as much as possible, serious and costly 
mistakes which might easily result from a lack of 
understanding of the ramifications of the neigh- 
orhood building problems. 


Plans for meetings of the Community Builders’ 
Council, according to the chairman, call for a 
completely frank discussion of individual problems 
—mistakes as well as successes. 


Some of the conclusions of the recent meeting 
brought out the following facts: 


The matter of the creation of a neighborhood 
should be considered in direct relation to the over- 
all city plan and not as a separate entity. In this 
connection it was said in some cases, developers 
have laid out elaborate plans, embracing a system 
of streets, recreational areas, residential districts, 
etc., without their first thought being given to the 
matter of a shopping disrict. The experienced 
opinion was that this specific area should be initially 
laid out, with the street system of the whole section 
designed so as to stem into the shopping center 
due to the fact that the ultimate success of the 
neighborhood is contingent upon the prosperity of 
the shopping district. 

A logical grouping of stores and shops was be 
lieved important. However, in the first analysis it 
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J. C. Nicuots, Kansas City 


was felt the nature of the business tenants should 
rest upon the developer’s decision as to whether 
the area was to have a select or a mass appeal. 

Six or eight stores will not make a center, one 
Council member pointed out. A good rule to fol- 
low, it was said, was one front foot of store space 
for every fifty people. It was also the opinion 
that no area of less than five hundred acres could 
hope to support a shopping center except when the 
area was located in a rural section. 


The parking problem came in for a broad discus- 
sion which revealed a general trend on the part of 
chain grocery stores for side parking. Statistics 
reveal that two and one-half times the number of 
cars can park diagonally as compared to those 
accommodated through the parallel method. Back 
store parking also was recommended with store 
entrances from the rear as well as rear window 
displays. 


Employee Bonuses Important 

Sales organization technique and methods came 
in for a share in the conference deliberations. The 
recent lot selling campaigns in Kansas City, San 
\ntonio and Dallas were recommended as _pro- 
ductive of general community interest in the worth- 
while investment phases of real estate, and indi- 
rectly responsible for increased sales. 

The sentiment of the conference was in favor of 
definite and immediate compensation to employees 
for special services and/or increased business devel 
oped for the office. “Don’t wait until the end of 


the year to pay a bonus” was the offered advice. 





Conferees favored the exercising of great care and 
thought in the establishment of minimum building 
costs and restrictions with consideration given to 
flexibility due to the ever-changing economic 
situation. 


Air-Conditioning A Factor In Post-War Home 


The installation of air-conditioning equipment in 
the postwar home was believed to be practical pro- 
viding this expense does not exceed five per cent of 
the total sales price of the dwelling and also that 
the maintenance cost was obtained on a low con- 
tractional basis. 


Other conclusions reached, in brief, placed em- 
phasis on larger kitchens, even in low-priced units. 
Saleswomen were favored by several of community 
builders present. With regard to street arrange- 
ment, the use of cul-de-sacs was considered good 
procedure both from the standpoint of artistic 
arrangement, economy of land use, parking conven- 
ience as well as a stimulating force for community 
interest, and neighborliness. It was pointed out 
that this particular type of property access does not 
always meet with favor on the part of planning 
commissions, fire and post office departments and 
should be carefully checked before adoption. 


Block lengths of one thousand to twelve hundred 
feet were favored and foot paths versus paved side- 
walks were discouraged. 

Community buildings for public gatherings were 
not considered to be an economically sound invest- 
ment. Public restrooms in shopping districts were 
discouraged. The experience of one developer fa- 
vored a neighborhood nursery provided a part of 
the responsibility for operation was assumed by 
home owners in the district. 


Detailed information pertaining to the “whys a 
wherefores” for the above conclusions, as well < 
various other recommendations developed at Pe 
first Council meeting, will be furnished to inquirers. 
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A view of a section of “Homeland,” a Roland Park Company 
development, Baltimore, Maryland. 


MANY CITIES NOW WORKING ON 
POSTWAR PLANS 


In response to an immediate need for a definite 
work program for postwar planning committees, 
two publications have been recently developed by 
the Institute, namely, an outline setting forth, i 
logical order, necessary steps in the making of a re- 
development survey of a blighted section of an 
urban center, and also the issuance of a bulletin 
titled “Building Cities Is Your Business”. This 
latter publication is published as necessity dictates, 
when timely information is available for the assist- 
ance of postwar planning committees. At this time, 
approximately one thousand committeemen, board 
secretaries and others are included in the mailing 
list receiving this publication. 


At this time, individuals representing approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifteen cities have indi- 
cated an active interest in planning for the period 
following the war and have requested information 
which will be of assistance in doing a sound and 
workmanlike job. Following are just a few of the 
comments which have been ‘received from postwar 
planning committee members with regard to their 
activities: 


Long Beach, Calif.—““Our committee on postwar 
planning is anxious to get started on this work and 
I know that whatever the Urban Land Institute 
has set up will be worth while to this group.” 


Stamford, Conn.—“Our committee, sponsored by 
the local Chamber of Commerce and consisting of 
men and women representing various interests of 
the town, has been organized. . We propose to 
secure basic data for the entire city preliminary to 
the formulation or recommendation of any plan. 

. Your outline will be helpful in considering the 
elimination of worn-out or blighted sections.” 


Muncie, Ind.—“I greatly appreciated your fine 
letter and suggested program prepared by the 
Urban Land Institute. I read this carefully and 
will bring it before my committee. . . . It will also 
go to the Mayor, John C. Hampton.” 


Des Moines, lowa—““The members of the post-war 
committee have found the program for making an 
urban redevelopment survey, mailed from your of- 
fice, very helpful. Each member of the group would 
like to have a copy for further study if that is pos- 
sible.” 


Chicago—“In your recent letter you offered to 
help our Postwar Planning committee develop an 
outline for its work program. This will give the 
local board an opportunity to work on a major pro- 
gram through the proper channels under proper 
direction but still using local initiative. It seems 
to me as though you have started this program in 
a very sensible way. ‘ 

Every mail adds to the already comprehensive 
number of requests for information, counsel and 
assistance. Strength in the form of new members 
is also quite noticeable. 
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